FRENCH  POLITICAL THOUGHT
in outlook, was a bold counsel for the defence in political
trials, and proved to be later an honest and efficient minister
of State, but he evolved no original political theory. Nor did
the restoration after 18 60 of a certain measure of free speech
reveal any strikingly new ideas and programmes: a really
" universal " suffrage, the responsibility of ministers to a
freely elected parliament, a Republican form of government
and some decentralization. Nothing appears which is either
very novel or, except for the term " Republican," unacceptable
to bourgeois Liberalism.
The policy outlined in July 1869 by a rising young barrister,
Gambetta,1 is perhaps the first definite restatement of the
Radical creed of the forties. It not only seeks to adapt to
present necessities an unmistakably Republican philosophy,
but proclaims the need for the concentration of Republican
forces to the exclusion of Liberals who, however ready to co-
operate in opposition, are not really at one with Republicans
when it comes to political reconstruction. " For those who
believe that the People is the one lawful sovereign, and
must really exercise power, mere responsibility of ministers
to Parliament is not enough: all those who hold any kind of
office must be effectively checked, especially the head of the
executive authority. Those who can fit in universal suffrage
with the essential liberties granted by limited monarchy can
join Thiers." 2 The breach between Republicans and Liberals
is now made apparent: Prevost-Paradol is criticized for be-
lieving in the possibility of a Democratic Monarchy, and for
the "monstrous or commonplace " assertion that obedience is
the link that holds society together.
The practical expression of this attitude had been expressed a
few weeks earlier in Gambetta's " Belleville Manifesto " (April
1  Leon Gambetta (1838-1882). The story of Gambetta, from 1869 to his
death, is the story of the establishment and early days of the Republic. He
left no works save his speeches. See biographies by Paul Deschanel (translated
into  English)  and Harold  Stannard.  Of these the latter  is  clearer and
more discriminating, but the former, if read in the original language at least,
has more literary charm and the advantage of the author's first-hand knowledge
of French politics.
2  Avenir nation al) 3oth July 1869.
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